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EXTKACTED FROM THE 
GONSTITUTION of the UNITED PROVINCES 
of SOUTH AMERICA. 

ArticLe 1.—Sec 1. The Roman Catholic 
Religion is the religion of the State. The 
Government owes it the most efficacious and 
poweriul protection, and the inhabitants all 
possible respect whatever their private opinion 
may be. 

ArticLe 2. The infraction of the preced- 
ing article will be looked upon as a violation 
of the fundamental laws of the country. 

Sec. 2.—'fhe legislative power shall be ad- 
ministered by a National Congress, compo- 
sed of two chambers. The House or Cham- 
ber of Representatives shall be composed of de- 
pulies, elected in the proportion of one to eve- 
ry 26,000 inhabitants. ‘The qualifications ne- 
cessary for being a member or deputy are, se- 
ven years citizenship, twenty six years of age 
and a capital of at least 4000 dollars, or some 
profession, art, or useful trade. The mem- 
bers are appointed for four years, but half of 
them are to be renewed at the end of every 
two years. (‘The powers of the House of Re- 
presentatatives are the same as those of that 
branch of the Legislature in this country.— 
The compensation of the members remain to 


The Senate shall be formed of the Senators 
of Provinces, whose number shall be equal to 
that of the provinces, and three Military Sena- 
tors, one Bishop and three Ecc!esiastics, a Se- 
nator for each University, and the Director of 
the State at the expiration of his office. 

The qualifications necessary are, thirty years 
of age, nine years citizenship, and a capital of 
8000 dollars, &c. They shall be appointed 


for 12 years, but one third to be renewed by | 


lot every four years. The Senators, of the 


Province shall be appointed by the Munici-] 


palities, the Military Senators by the Director, 
and the Ecclesiastic by the Ecciesiastic Cabil- 
dos. [The pewers of the Senate are sioilar 
to those of the American Senate. The forma 
tion and sanction of the Jaws are curried on ie 
the sanie nvanner as in this country. | 


March, April and May; and in September, Oc- 
tober and November. 

Sec. 3. The Supreme Executive power is 
vested in a Director. No one can fill this of- 
lice but a native born citizen of the Liion, who 
shall have resided six vears in its territory 1m- 
mediately, and be at least 35 years of age. 
The appoiniment shall be for 5 years. in 
case of the sickuess, accusation, or death of 
tne Director, the office shall be filled, pro: 
tempore, by the President of the Senate, whose 
fauctions as Senator shall in the mean tine 
be suspended. 

The Director of the State shall be elected 
by both Houses of Congress At this election 
the President of the Senate shall act as presi- 
dent, and the President of the House of Ke- 
presentatives as vice-president. The Direc- 
tor, with the approbation, names the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. He appoints to all 
dignities, prebends and bencfices, &c. The 
other powers of the Director are similar to 
those of the President of the U.S. His com- 
pensation remains to be fixed. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a High Court of Jus- 
tice, composed of seven Judges, whose pow- 
ers are the same as those of the Supreme 
Court at Washington. 

Sec. 5. The nation has_a right to reform 
the Constitution, according to Constitutional 
forms, when public interest demands it. The 
rights of individuals are the same as in this 
country. The liberty of the press to continue 
according to the provisional regulations of the 
Congress, until tbe Legislature varies or mo- 
difies them. The trial by Jury to be establish- 
ed as soon as circumstances permit.'  ~ 

Sec. 6. In neither of the Chambers can a 
motion for the reform of one or more articles 
of the Constitution be admitted, unless it be 
supported by one fourth of the members pre- 
sent. 

Fina Ciaust.—The Laws and Statutes, 
not at variance with the present Constitution, 
to continue in force uatil the Legislature make 
such variations and changes as they may 
think proper. ' 

This document bears date at Buenos Ayres 
22d April, 1819, and 4th year of indepen 
dence; sigaed by Don Gregorio Funes, mems 
ber from Tucuman, as President; and twenty- 
four other members. — 

The 4th, and last document, contained in 
the pamphlet, may be termed a Constitutional 
Catechism, as it is almost entirely taken up 








The congress shal! meet in the months of 


- 


with dn explanation ofthe abeve Constitution? 
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FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER. men in all the states, so far from feeling a 
TOPOGRAPHY.— SKETCHES OF LOUISIANA, met re ae age ye of ane — o: their 
are “ ocal strength, will view with pleasure, in the 
Addressed to Emigrants —By a citizen of Opelousas sam of the veneral preicstty’ sat happiness 
No L of the people, the opulence, power, and ag 
grandisement of the national family. 

The ever rolling current of. emigration 
froin beyond the mountains, does not ap ear, 
however, to have diminished the grand foun- 
tain of population in the east. Its supply 
from nature and extraneous sources, seems, 
since the revolution, to have been sufficiently 
ample to furnish a stream that has spread its 


he author of this communication has re 
sided in Louisiana near 14 years. His ob- 
servations have been attentively directed to 
its natural, civil, and political condition: tie 
has seen these in their incipient state of im- 
provement, gradually advancing to higher 
perfection, under the enterprizing hand of 


its citizens, and the influence of the Ameri- branches over-all the wes ; : 
can institutions. ‘The view has unfolded a{]?°@2Cnes over al the western territory, with 


most interesting prospect in the future desti- = weakening the spring from which it flows, 
nies of this country, whether it be contem-|}1. Political Extent and Natural Physio. 
plated in its agricultural and commercial | gnony. 

capacities, in the private opulence, and pub-| The State of Louisiana extends from the 
lic resources of the ivhabitants, or in the ac-/ eulph of Mexico in the south, to the 33d deg, 
quisition of those means which polish and iof latitude, in the north; and from Pearl 
adorn society, and give it dignity, security, |/river in the east, to the Sabine river in the 
and power. ; | west. ‘These limits give it a territorial ex. 

In the sketches here given, it is not the! tent inferior to but few states in the union. 

intention of the author to render the, mind of{) ‘The general surface is more level than an 
the pudlic restless, by a high coloured con-|' other section of the United States. Yet it is 
trast in iavour of Louisiana ; to excite emi-|) marked with a great variety of singular fea- 
gration where solid aud durable advantages j tures that equally distinguish it from other 
are already enjoyed. ilis viewsare of a more | portions of the American territory. To the 
henevolent character, and poiut to an ame-!! south and west its open prairies, diversified 
lioration in-the condition of many of his'| by large groves of many hundred acres, and 
countrymen in the Atlantic States. Com-|! of inferior groupes, and the long projecting 
parative estimates have long taught him to! ranges of woodland that invariably overhang 
believe, that the situation of a great mass of | some water course, give it the solemn air of 
citizens in the old sections of the union, || high antiquity ; its monuments levelled by 
could be infinitely improved by emigrating || time, and its inhabitants swept away by some 
to many positions west of the mountains, and || tersible revolution in human affairs. It is, 
einploying those energies on fertile lands,}|however, a new country, principally in its 
vhich are now destiaed to evaporate in aj natural state, and but partially touched as 
most unprofitable exertion on the sterile soil}! yet, by the hand of superior enterprize. To 
which they inhabit. Under such an impres-|| the nerth and east the natural growth is for- 
sion, it was thought to aduty, derived from||est. ‘The whole surface is diversified by nu- 
the social impulse, for one member of the com-|! merous deep rivers and smaller streams, 
munity to communicate ail the lights on so]! lakes 0: various extent, and swamps abound- 
interesting a subject to the rest, which he}! ing with the most luxuriant growth of valua- 
might have it in his power to furnish. Nor|| ble cypress. The state is nearly equally di- 
is the author restrained by the illiberal and |} vided by a chain of piny elevations, that runs 
falacious idea, entertained by some, that such|| from north east to south west. These com- 
allurements to emigration are unequivocally |! pose a broken, irregular range of primitive 
oflicious; and that they tend te weaken the] earth, on each side of which the whole coun- 
political power of the state sections on the]| try isan alluvion of the gulph of Mexico and 
Atlantic. Even were it true, it could not be || of the rivers that have shifted their channels 
a cause, abstracted!y considered, for just||in successive ages. The Mississippi rolls 
complaint by these states. The right of emi || majestically along through the state from 
gration is a natural right, secured by funda-|| north to south. With this stream are con- 
mental law to the American citizen ; and, to |] nected most of the navigable water courses 
him,adiniited,without modification, asin some jj of the country; others flow into the sea at 
ether countries, in its utmost latitude. Sec. |] different points. They are all, however, ei- 
tional views may desire to limit its operation, |] ther contiguous to pon | other, or so intimate- 
but when it is confined to the boundaries of |] ly interlocked, as to form a general groupe, 
te naticual territory, libeyal and enlightened |! combining more singular varities than is ex- 
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hibited on the same extent of surface, in any ; ploughing, and which, even when the stratum 
other country of the globe. | rig % is nce with 3 Pr Mes oe 
‘ | to be the less fitted ‘or a highty luxurtat 
9, Character of the soil—Capacity for Pro- ve Se ie ome ee ee te 
— deicti Sidisiaiicte: = | growth, with good cultivation. 
Case nee ‘| ‘The second class, or dry level woedlands 
F ‘ . C se : sas, h “ D» 
It is from the natural soil of a country and | js perhaps no where exceeded in the depth or 
its climate, that the fairest indications are to'| quality of the soil. ‘These may be divided 
be elicited of the actual capacity of tue lands 1 into first.second and third rate lands. Most 
in agriculture. . .|| of them possess a better soil than the prairie 
There is, perhaps, but a small proportion of | lands in many situations. he districts mosé 
the general surface of the territory of this | distinguished for those of the first quality, 
state, that does not furnish a soil superior 10 |] are Attakapas, Opelousas, Rapides, W ashita, 
point of fertility to that cultivated in the | Feliciana and Concordia. The whole coasts 
Southern states. Its character in different /' of the Mississippi and Red River were lands 
districts derives its qualities from the four formerly covered with woods of the very first 
classes of land into which the country Is di- || quality. The soil o: this class is black ; in 
vided. ‘These are,— some situations itis of a reddish cast; the 
1. Prarie, or open meadow. ) whole cf each kind, soft, porous, and extend- 
2, Dry, level woodlands, of different qua-}j ing from one foot to three, four and five feet 
lities. below the surface. They are, consequently, 
3. Low swamp. not to be exhausted by labour. ‘They are too 
4, Piny elevations. jlevel to wash. ‘The soil may shift about by 
The lands of the first class, principally ia the rains, hut it remains on the plantation. 
Opelousas and Attakapas, have been formed | The front line of a tract, is almost invariably 
of the alluvial sediment of the rivers and the a bayou or river. ‘Towards the rear, and 
sea, It is this gradual operation of nature I sometimes towards the front, there is a slight 
that has given to all the lands of this kind ;| declination of the earth, which admits of con- 
their level surface, Vast bodies are high and || venient drains, either into the swamps, or the 
dry; and every foot o° the whole mass is sus- |, water courses. In some situations, there is a 
ceptible of being reclaimed, and admirably i fine, level extent of bottem lands, bounded in 
fitted for cultivation, by ditching. Where || the rear by piny elevations, and in front by a 
these praries approach the woodlands, there | river, or inferior stream. In their native 
is generally a descent to the water courses, |! state, these lands are covered with a heavy 
or swainps embosomed in most of these fo-}! growth of cane and forest trees. 
rests, which will admit of very convenient || The third class, or low swamps, constitute 
(raining. Where they extend out remote |/a considerable mass of the lands. They are 
from the woods, there are numerous smull || generally a most convenient appendage to the 
lakes or lagunes to be found, into which, the || plantations, at the rear of which they are 
redundant waters, occasioned by heavy rains. || mostly situated; as they furnish the best cy- 
or the too great moisture of the soil, nay be || press for buildings and enclosures. Indeed, 
carried off without much difficulty. A wel!!! they areinvaluable to such a country as Lou- 
adapted system of this kind will fit every |isiana, where nature has deprived the great- 
acre of these extensive savannas to the pur-!| est proporticn of the territory of those forests 
poses of agriculture. ‘Lhey are covered with || so liherally dispensed to almost every other 
along waving grass, something resembling |} part of the habitable globe. There’are none 
broom sedge. But this is no indication of | of those swamps that may not be reclaimed 
the sterility of the soil beneath it. It grows |! and fitted for cultivation by confining the ri- 
on lands that are susceptible of the most lux- / vers within their natural channels, and in- 
uriant production. ‘They are entirely divest-| creasing the number ef collateral issues irom 
ed of stone, or_any other incumbrance in | the Mississippi, by dykes, canals and ditches. 
breaking up the surface, exeept the above | This, however, is a work that belongs to the 
mentioned grass, and clumps of the common |! enius and enterprize of anotherage. ‘These 











brian. ‘These are, however, burnt off in the 
winter and spring, to fit the ground for the 
more easy course of the plow. 

The soil of the prarie lands, in general, is 
a dark, grey loam, extremely soft and porous, 


when turned up by the plough, and in appear- || 





lands being one entire mass of rich, river se- 
‘diment, which is increased by every annual 
| overflow, in its reclaimed state, would be as 
'prolitic in preduetion as it is taexhaustible in 
' fertility. 

The fourth class, or piny elevations, are 


ance, resembling ashes, after, some i ‘represented as possessed of a soil not inferior 
1 “ - . 7 . . . e 
othesua. It1is from four to nine inches in | to that of the same class of land in the south. 


depth, a mass sufficient to admit of deep! 


ern atlantic states. It is entirely a vegetable 
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mould, formed by decayed timber.and com- 
non undergrowth. Some experiments have 
shewn, that they are, in many situations, ca- 
pabie of yielding a comfortable subsistence. 
"These lands are also a valuable appendage 
iv the state for all the purposes of building 
and machinery, and for the production of tar, 
pitch and turpentine. 

‘The soft porous soil of the cultivable por- 
tion of these various classes of lands, invigor- 
ated by a mild climate and judicious culti- 
vation, seems to be admirably adapted to the 
developement and perfection of every species 
of vegetable growth 

Wheat and rye may be made in the north- 
ern parts of the state. ‘Ile soil is well adapt 
ed to oats in every part-of the country. Rice 

is a staples and there are extensive tracts 
well fitted to its cultivation adjacent to the 
river, as well as remote from them: abund- 
ance of a very strong, nourishing hay can be 
procured from the fields and the prairies: 
potatoes of the long kind grow here in the 
greatest quantities. The indigo, though lit- 
tle attended to at present, flourishes in great 

rfection. Culinary vegetables, particular- 
FF those of the must substantial and useful 
kiads thrive almost the whole year round. 

But the natural capacities of tie lands are 
particularly distinguished for the high per- 
fection of those great staples, cotton and su- 
gar, so important as constituents of the na- 
tional wealth and independence, and upon 
which the opulence and aggrandizement: of 
the state itself, materially depends.. The 
Jands, in the cultivation of cetton, are, per- 
haps, no where exceeded for the general cer- 
tainty which they yield in croping, the aston- 
ishing productiveness of the soil, and the 
richness and beauty of the staple. 

With proper cultivation, and in good sea- 
sons, the lands of the first quality, one year 
with another, will produce from 1500 to 5000 
‘weight of seed cotton, per acre. In particu- 
lar situations, 2500 weight each acre is said 
to have been picked from a whole plantation. 
These lands are of the first class: and this 
extraordinary production may be considered 
nearly as the maximum of vegetable force, in 
the article of cotton, under the combined in- 

fluence of nature and art. 

On the second and third rate woodlands, 
1000, £20° and 1500 weight may be raised. 
‘rhe prairie lands will yield in good seasons, 
and. with proper attention to the crop, from 
600 to 1200 weight each acre. 

Most of the experiments that have been 

made in the cultivation of sugar, have been 
successful. Although the coasts of the Mis- 





sissippi and the Tische, in Attakapas, have 


BNo. @ 


been heretofore the tracts of country on which 
these experiments have been principal} 
made. Yet there have been developements 
of this kind, in other positions, which shew 
that the natural capacities oi the land and 
climate, in two thirds of the state, are fitted 
to its productions. It is certain, that eve 
planter, south of Red river may make a suf. 
ficient quantity of sugar for domestic con. 
sumption. And there is but little doubt, thag 
at least one haif of the territory of the whole 
state, will yield the article in high perfection, 
The subdjoined table will exhibit, in a ver 
forcible manner, the natural capacity of the 


soil for production, in the district of Atta. 
kapas. It gives some examples of success. 


ful croping in 1816, when the price of cotton 
was higher than it is at present, and when 
sugar sold in market for about 13 cents per 
pound, They have been heretofore given to 
the public; but as they may not have been 
- eagpens seen, they are again presented in 
this communication. It must be observed, 
however, that they are only introduced as 
striking illustrations of the natural capacity 
of the soil, under the most propitious circum. 
stances of season, care, pe labour, in culti- 


ivation, and of the state of the market at the 


time. A plentiful supply of provisions was 
made on each plantation, independent of the 
principal crop :— 
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“3. Remarks on the employment of a Negro 


-Slave state of the union, 


‘elimate to the production of some of then— 





Wr. VUL) 


This statement presents the flattering pic 
gure of twelve common plantations ylei ing | 
902 bales aud 5485 weight of cotton; 206 
hhds. and 14,000 weight of sugar ; 1 barrel of 
indigo ; 2000 barrels of corn; and 7400 gal- 
loas of Molasses, from the labour of 134 
slaves, amounting, by the sales in market, to 
the aggregate suin of $61,955 50cts. equal to 
$462 27cts. neat product of each slave ; be- 
sides a competent supply of provision: for 
each plantation. It is said, that the product 
of the same number of lands in the staples of 
South Carolina and Georgia, will not average, 
in general cultivation, more than $100 to 
each hand. It iollows, that the same given 
space of land under similar favourable cir- 
cumstances of season, skilful labour, and 
rice in market, would give but $13,900 
This is a wonderful contrast; and, although, 
one year with another, in Louisiana, the same 
data for our estimates do ngt present them- 


selves, yet tuey manifest a most material dif-| 


flereace in favour of the natural capacities of 
the so:l, and the invigorating qualities of the 
climate. 

In the same year, 1816, Capt. James Still, ' 
an active and enterprizing plaater in Ope- 
Jousas, is said to have worked 25 hands in a 
joint crop of sugar and cotton: of the latter, 
he made 43 hhds. of very superior quality. 
The whole crop was sold in market for up- 
wards of 13,000 dollars, equal to 520 dollars 
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each hand. The same period furnishes nu- 
merous examples, throeghout the state, of 
successive croping in these staples, manifest- 
ing the extraordinary eapacities of the soil, 
under favourable circumstances. About the 
same time, a large crop of sugar was raised 
and brought to maturity on the banks of the 
Red River, nearty in the latitude of Natches. 
The above productions were not generally 
from lands, deemed here, of the first quality. 
They were of the growth of the prairie crop; 
though in some situations, these lands may 
nearly rank with the best lands-of the coun- 
try, particularly in the cultihation of sugar. 


Capital on these lands. 


Many causes combine to render the em- 
ployment of a negro. capital on the lands of 
Loaisiana more profitable than in any other 
‘These arise from 
the nature and superior qualities of the sta- 
ples—the peculiar adaptation of the soil and 


the ease with which markets are commanded, 
and their ready access to all classes of culti 





vators; and the facility of employing the 
whole of such a capital, on lands of more due 
rable fertility, 





Ye 


The cotton of this country commands a 
much better price in the foreign market than 
the general mass of the same article raised 
in either Georgia, South Carolina, North Ca- 
rolina; or Tenessee. ‘The ae of the su- 
gar is equal to that of the West Indies; and 
it is believed, that there is a larger portion of 
it made in Louisiana of the first quality, than 
is raised in those Islands, on an equal extent 
of lands, This arises, in a great measure, 
from the facility with which fuel may be pro- 
cured in the former for boiling and_ bringing 
it to the highest perfection; ‘The time must 
soon arrive, when it must be an important ar- 
ticle of our exports. It will thus, from its 
superior excellence, rival, if not command a 
better price abroad, the sugars of the West 
Indies. 

It is easy to perceive, on these grounds 
alone, what decided advantages a country of 
this description must possess over other posi- 
tions where the principal staple is Jess va- 
luable in market, and where they are depriv- 
ed by nature of a commodity, which, in the 
former, is so important a source of wealth. 
The cotton states elsewhere possess but one 
of those great staples; Louisiana raises the 
saine staple in higher proportion ; to which, 
her prolific soil, and mild and invigorating 
climate have added a second of incalculable 
value. Proceeding to the other slave states, 
and viewing their agricultural productions 
with their nett proceeds in market, the con- 
trast in favour of this country is still more 
evident. In North Carolina, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the com- 
modities raised on the lands are of a nature 
that must always yield less value to the avails 
of a negro capital. Besides, in these states, 
the whole of such a capital, cannot be em- 
ployed. The younger part are not fitted fer 
useful labour: until they acquire, by age, a 
certain maturity of strength and skill. In 
the mean time, they are a source of expence 
instead of profit. In Louisiana, the whole of 
the capital can be rendered constantly pro 
fitable in the cultivation of cotton, because 
every part of it can be kept always in action. 

To these considerations may be added the 
circumstance, that the quantity of cotton 
raised on an equal surface, in the two posi- 
tions, is far superior in Louisiana. In the 
old cotton states, the lands have been long 
exhausted; nor is it practicable to reclaim - 
them permanently, by artificial means, so as 
to give them an equal advantage with the 
lands of this country. In Louisiana, they 
are new, naturally more fertile, and lie under 
a more invigorating climatic influence. The 
soil of the former is more perishable from the 
washings of the rains on a gencral surface, 
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more rolling and of a more flexible texture. 
In Louisiana, the experience of half a centu- 
ry has shewn, that the soil is net exposed to 
the same destructive effects, from the same 
canses, owing to its general uniform level 
surface. 

Another natural advantage to be derived 
from the employment of a negro eapital in 
this country is, that in many districts, it may 
be applied to the cultivation of both sugar and 
- cotton at the same time, Such capacities in 
agricultural.pursuits, are always a resource 
against casualties. Wien the latter fails, 
either by the undue rigour of the season, or 
destructive malady in the plant, or the de- 
rangements of commercial operations by war, 
or other causes, the home consumption of the 
former opens a most profitable market for its 
sale. There is at once a ready resort to the 
cultivation of a commodity, that raises in va- 
lue in proportion to the pressure of those 
causes, which lessen the demand for cotton, 
when this fails in the cotton states, else- 
where, under the same circum-tances, no 
adequate resource is left to the planter. His 
negro capital is either unemployed, an expen- 
sive burder on his hands, or it is applied to 
the cultivation of commodities, which yield 
but little profit. Frequently, a part is sold 
to the more fortunate sugar planter of Lou- 
isiana, to pay the expense of maintaining the 
balanee in its inactive aud unproductive state, 
this view exhibits the picture of a capital va- 


nishing ‘rom the hands of one proprietor un-| 


der the same train of causes, that tends to in- 
crease it in the hands oi the other. 

The proximity of the sugar and cotton dis- 
tricts to a rieh and permanent market, and 
its cheap and easy access, by water, to all 
classes of cullivators; untold other decided 
advantages, in the employment of a negro ca- 
pital on the lands of Louisiana, which are 
certainly net enjoyed, in so high a degree, in 
any of the cotton states in the union. New- 
Orleans, in the vast range of its fertile back 
country, its staple, and easy appreach by na- 
vigation, from the most remote parts of these 
extensive regions, the enterprize and dense 
mass of that population whichis to crowd the 
surface of its apurtenant territery, and awa- 
ken the spirit of commerce from a thousand 
tributary sources, attaches to itsell all the 
natural constituents of future greatness, which 
exist no where clse, to the same extent, on 
the globe. It is easy, therefore, to perceive 
the intimate and highly interesting intercourse 


that must continue to increase between the! 


western population and the traders and na- 


vigators of the world, and this great tract of |) 


commerce. 
The transferrer of a nevro capital to Lou- 


i) 


isiana, under all the circumstances presented 
to the proprietor, in the superior advantages 
of its employment here, would soon place it 
in his power to secure to himself and his pos- 
terity, a mass of new, fertile lands, on chea 
and easy terms. ‘The same important acqui- 
sitions are not to be made at the present 
time, in any of the southern atlantic states, 
fhe lands there, having been long appropri. 
ated, are generally exhausted; forming an 
immense difference between their nominal 
and intrinsic value. Those of a superior 
quality, where this difference does not exist 
in so high a degree, are scarce, and difficult 
to be obtained at any price. From these 
considerations, it is plain that the employ- 
ment o: a negro capital, in Louisiana, may 
furnish the means of renovating the condition 
of thousands of families, formerly distin. 
guished for their opulence and high standing 
jin society, who myst otherwise, sink into in- 
There is an extreme 





i digeuce, in a few years. 
iipoint in this condition, as exemplified in 
i some perts of Maryland and Virginia, which 
|| constrains the members oi a family to the ex- 
, hausted soil of their nativity, where they are 
;condemned to suffer from one generation to 
j;another, the misfortunes of hereditary poyers 
ij ty, without the capacity to remedy the evil 
i; by a removal to more congenial positions in 
ithe west. This wretched situation should be 
| avoided in time whiist the counsels of pru. 
| dence may be obeyed. 





4° Superior fucilities for Agricultural pur- 
suits on the lands of Opelousas and At 
takapas. 


The open prairie lands of these districts 
furnish, in many situations, uncommon faci- 
\}lities for an immediate establishment. This 
|| may be made to any extent, in a few weeks, 
iby a force far inferior to that which would be 
‘required in a woodland country. Even to 
ithe extensive negro capitalist, the more fer- 
i| tite lands of this latter kind, present incaleu- 
i\tably greater difficulties and length of time 
llin-subduing the wild lexuriance of nature, 
jantd fitting a plantation for profitable cultiva- 
ition. ‘Io the poorer classes of citizens, who 
‘\in other countries are many years in opening 
a farm of mederate extent, these prarie lands 
yield primary advantages. A planter, who 

vitends to make an establishment, will settle 
adjacent to the woods; enclose his plantation, 
jand immediately proceed with the usual pre- 
|| parations ior a crop of cotton and corn. A 
i warm sun acting on a rich soil, seon brings it 
ito maturity, in a state of perfection that, in 


t . ze . 1 
| good scasons, ampiy rewards him for the ex- 
j 
| 





ij 
1} 


pense and labour bestowed on it. Such an 
establishment may be made the first year. 
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If after several years of cultivation, these H 
lands should tire, as the phrase is, which sel- 
dom happens, their reproduction by rest is 
more easily obtained than in the woodlands. 
The proprietor has nothing more to do than 
to enclose adjoining to his establishment, an 
additional field of new land. But where a 
similar exigency ocenrs in the woodland 
districts, the superior difficulty, expense and 
time requisite to prepare a new plantation, 
present obstacles to a change of position, that 
in most cases, will, be suffered to prevail over 
the suggestions of a wiser economy. 





The prarie lands possess many advantages 
in the calzivation of both cotton and sugar, | 
which, taking a series of years together, al- | 
most equalize them in cropping, to the best | 


lands in the country. If the quantity made 
from lands of the former descriptions is infe- 
rior, it is certain, that the crops come quick- || 
er to maturity, from the dryness of the lands, | 
and the exposure of the plant to a greater de- | 
eree of solar heat. Of course, more time is! 
admitted in securing a larger proportion of | 
the crop before the approach of the trosty sea- | 
son. With respect to sugar, in particular | 
the native woodland soil produces larger | 
cane than the prarie soils. But it contains, 
perhaps, but little more of the saccharine in- 
gredient, and a larger quantity of aqueous 
matter, than are to be found in cane of the 
prarie growth; where its constant epen expo- 
sure to a bot sun on dry lands, tends by a na- 
tural process, to increase the one and to di- 
minish the other. 

The advantages here unfolded, in the cul- 
tivation of the prairie lands, are too import- 
ant not te be embraced by the enterprizing 
elass of our citizens, in a future, augmented 
state of population. A level sur‘ace, indis- 
tructible by the elements, a fertile soil, capa- 
cities for the production of the rarest and , 
most useful staples, and the profitable sales 
which they will always command in a rich, 
neighbouring market, present allurements, 
too imnosing, not to be grasped with avidity. 
The objection, that these lands are divested 
of wood, will vanish : its want for fuel and in- 
elosures will, in the one case, be supplied by 
plantations of forests, the materials for which, 
in trees of qnick growth, and solid texture, 
nature has abundantly provided. In_ the 
other it will be soon seen by the tests of ex- 
periment, that the ditching and hedging sys- 
tem will be more highly recommended by an 
enlightened and provident economy. 


5. Price of Lands in different Districts. 
In every new country to which the current of 
emigration is rapidly flowing, it is not possible to 
fix any invariable standard for estimating the price 
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of lands. It must necessarily depend on.a variety 
cf circumstances, that tend either to depress, or to 
raise. Among these are the lax or active demznd 
for Jands, owing to the laxity or force of the current 
itself; the quantity attainable ; the price of the sta- 
ples in market; and the quality, situation, and im- 
provements of the premises. 

It is materially different in old communities where 
there is a plethora of population, and where, of 
consequence, the hands are chiefly appropriated. 
The standard of value, in this situation, being acted 
on by favour of those causes, which occasion it to 
fluctuate in new rising countries, the price, of 
course, becomes more stationary, and is more sus- 
ceptible of an easy and accurate estimate, in any 
given number of successive years. 

Hence, in Louisiana, where there are so many 
circumstances involved in the particular condition 
of the country, that an acting every day upon the 
value of property, the price of lands, at the present 
period, can only be given. 

There is a vast body cf prairie lands, belonging 
to Congress, which may be entered in the Land 
Office of the district, payable in One, two, or three, 
and four years, at two dollars per acre. A large 
mass of these lands is eligibly situated for cultiva- 
tion, adjacent to woudlands. The soil and capaci- 
ties for production have been already described. 
Congress owns several millions of acres for wood- 
land, within the limits of the state, which has not 
yet been brought into market. These, in many si- 
tuations, are of first quality—much is of secund and 


‘third quality, and the whole, it may be reasonably 
‘anticipated, will sell for much more than the mini- 


mum ot two dollars per acre, fixed for the sale of 
the public lands. 

Of the mass of private claims, wherever the®pro- 
prietors are disposed to sell them, the price of un- 
improved lands varies between 2 and 30 dollars per 
xcre, all west of the Mississippi. For improved 
estates, they will vary from 5, to 40, and 50 dollars 
peracre In fixing on the price, however, in either 
case, much will depend on situation, quality of soil, 
and the terms of payment. The sugar estates on 
the banks of the Mississippi are not included in 
these estimate: they are of incalculable value in 
many instances; and would bardly be sought after 
by the gencral mass’ of emigrants, until succesful 
cultivation 6n other lands might enable them to ex- 
tend their views to higher powers of opulence. 

There are some fine woodlands to the west, on 


‘the river Culkashoo, a navigable stream, that may 
‘be now entered in the Land Cffice at two dollais 
-per acre. From present prospects, these lands, in 
'a very few years, will be worth from 10 to 30 dol- * 


lars per acre. ‘ 

A large grant to the Marquis Maison Rouge, ly- 
ing on the Washita river, is about being surveyed, 
divided into sections, and sold out by the present 
proprietors, on very cheap terms. This tract is well 
adapted to cotton, corn, wheat, rye, and oats. The 
situation ia highly eligible; and promises, under the 
hands of active cultivators, very great advantages. 
It is believed that the first sales will be as low as 
two dollars per acre. The title is unquestionable. 
The river is navigable to market at ali seasons ; and 
already it has been penetrated far up, by a steams 
boat of many hundred tons. 


6. Neowo hire. 


An important convenience is derived by the emi- 
grant to Louisiana, from the facility with which he. 
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may generally hire out his negroes, as soon as he 
arrives, at liberal wages. By this means, he creates, 
at once, some resource against expense, whilst he 
is looking around him fora suitable establishment 

in this, as in the price of lands, there is no fixed 
standard for estimating its amount in any given 
number of successive years. The sum given for 
yabourers of each sex, will be varied by the demand 
fur layour, either in the lax or active progress of 
general improvement, the good or unfavorable sea- 
sons for the production of the staples of the coun- 
try, or their high or reduced price in market. 

For several years past, however, negro men have 
very uniformly hired at 12 and 15 dollars per month; 
negro women, at 10 and 12 dollars. Mechanics of 
almost every class have hired at 1 25 per day; or at 
30 dollars per month. These prices are believed 
to have been very general over the state 


7. Product of Cattle. 


The districts of Opelousas and Attakapas, have 
been long celebrated for the large droves of horn 
cattle, that rove through the praries. Some of the 
proprietors of these flocks, brand from 1500 to 
20U0 calves per annum. In the districts of Opelou- 
sas. ainong ihe owners of the most extensive flocks 
are Mr. Willism Wikoff. Mr Critiens, Mr. David 
Guidry, Mr Jacques Dupris and Mr. Joseph Ane 
dvews. In the district of Attakapas, the heirs of 
Sorel, Mr. Moreton and the Messrs. Martins, are 
the most extensive proprietors of cattle. The num- 
ber of cattle, in the two districts, was greatly dimi- 
nished by, what is called here, the hard winter of 
1807, a temperature ct weather, very uncommon in 
Louisiana, but which would not have been deemed 
very rigorous in more northern latitudes. But in 
this country, owing to the warm, relgxing months 
of summer and autumn, mederate colds, when ac- 
companied by rein, are felt with very great sensibi- 
lity by all animals. Among the cattle, they some- 
times occasion great mortality. ‘These rove at large, 
too numerous to be sheltered in buildings, as in the 
northern and middle states; and on an open, ex- 
tensive surtace of level prarie, they are exposed to 
the fuil force of the chilling winds and rains of 
winter. 

‘there are many persons who brand frem one 
hundred to a thousand calves every year. 

The examples given are proofs of avery extraor- 
dinary inerement in this kind of property. ‘Ihe 
foundations of many of the principal fortunes of the 
country, were commenced from this scurce, From 
the flocks, there are large droves cccasionally se- 
lected, and sent to New-Orleans, Natchez, and 
even to places much more remote, where, fcr seve- 
ral years past, they have sold fer 12, 15 gnd 20 dol. 
Jarsahead. Phe expense of rearing these flecks 
js but iwcansiderable, compared with the profits 
they vield. It chiefiy consists in the hire cfa keep. 
er, who receives his compensation in a certain Ppor- 
tion of the calves which he brands with bis wn 
mark, and turns out with the rest of the herds. 


8. Naiices of Navigation and Markets. 


The produce of the whole state arrives at market 
by water. ‘Phe enormous and consuming cxpense 
and inconvenience of land carrisge, common to the 
atlantic and other states of the Unton, are almest 
totally unknown in Louisiana. The trarspertation 
by land to the port, from sume of the plantations, 
in particular situations only, is but a shert distanee, 
and performed with grea facility. A large majority 


ated on the margins of navigable: streams, or adis. 
cent to them. These are very numerous, a 
trate fur into the interior, and interlock with each 
other, after meandering in every diréction, as if to 
accommodate the oultivators of the soit with the 
means of conveying its productions to market—« 
They then united with larger streams that commus 
nicate with the Mississippi, on the gulf of Mexico 
All these water courses are materially deeper, and 
have fewer natural obstructions than the waters of 
the atlantic and western states. Their currents are 
in general, extremely gentle, furnishing to the na. 
vigator, much greater facility and safety in either 
descending or ascending a stream. ‘Their banks 
and bottoms are formed of a soft, yielding clay. At 
present, most of these streams abound with drift 
wood; though they are not of those commonly used 
in conveying the produce to market.. But when. 
ever necessity, or an enlightened view of generat 
advantage shall point out the propriety of render. 
ing them navigable, the measure can easily be ef. 
fecied. No country on the gicbe presents a wider 
scope of natural means for un easy and expeditious 
communication between the respective parts of it, 
than this section of the Union. Nature has already 
created for the instruction of man, the skeleton of: 
a most perfect system of internal navigation and 
commerce. ‘The various parts of this grand, natu. 
ral cut-line, may be connecied together by artificial 
canals, with a facility unknown in most other coun. 
tries where they have been constructed. To the 
north and east, most of the large rivers may be-em. 
ployed as feeders off the canals and other streams 
of the south and west. In fine, whatever grade of 
pertection, in internal navigation, has been attained 
}in the kingdom of the Netherlands, in the provin- 
| ces of China, or in the deita of Egypt, may be here 
jacquired under the agency of the requisite enter- 
| prse, in artand labour. ‘This, however, is reserved 
| tor wef mes and genius of another age. 

‘The facilities for navigation are much greater snd 

| more certain, the whole year round, towards the 
| horthern division of the state, than they are in the 
scuthern; except those districts in the latter, that 
j bound on the Mississippi. ‘Lhe water courses are 
j never too shallow for loaded beats; being princi- 
| pally rivers of. considerable depth and magnitude, 
‘Vhose to the scuth seldom fail in yielding a suffi- 
| ciency of water, at most seasons of the year, for the 
conveyance of merchandise snd produce. Yet 
| some obstructions do exist, which are about being 
removed, so as to give channels of sufficient depth, 
the whole year round. 
_ ‘he highest grade of improvement may be made 
in the navigation of our streams, with much’ ease 
and litle expense, compared with these in other 
countries. ‘There are no rocks and mountains to 
blow asunder by the most powertul agents—no ob- 
stacles that may not be made to yield by common 
skilland exertion. ‘Ihe waters themselves, where 
the channel and the sides of a stream are composed 
of a soft, porcus earth, tend to increase the depth 
aud enlarge the capacity, for the purposes of safe 
and expeditious navigation. 

The time is fast approaching when the whole in- 
terior navigation of Louisiana will be done by steam. 
boats. Already they have penctrated the Red Ki- 
| ver, and the Washita, which are destined to com- 
| mand the commerce of the northern division of the 
fatale: and are about running from the Uscie, which 

will transport the productions of Attakapas to mar: 
Ket. As soonas afew cbstructions are removed in 














of the planters both of sugar and cetion, are situ 


the outlet at the Mississipyi, a work abcut to be 
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eommenced, there is no kind of doubt that the 
same mode of transportation will be employed in 
the commerce of Opelousas. Hence, all the advan- 
tages of cheapness, security, expedition and gene 
ral public convenience, wiil be united in conveying 
the productions of the soil to market. This will be 
drawn, as it were, nearer to the door of each culii- 
vator. He will be better enabled to exercise a pru- 
dent vigilance over its fluctuations, and, by that 
means, to guard equally against its depressions, and 
to take advantage of its favourable changes, in the 
gale of his produce and the purchase of his domes- 
tic supplies. : 

The great mart for the vent of all the productions 
of this state, is New-Orleans. Indeed, it is the em- 

orium of the whole western commerce. The mer- 
eantile establishments in thesinterior of the state, 
furnish, also, in the first instance, markets for the 
sale of much produce of every kind. At these, a 
vast quantity of cotton in the seed is sold by the 
inferior planter. When, however, he has sufficient, 
ly extended his crop in this article, so as to have i 
ginned and packed in bales, he is generally his own 
exporter to the market at New-Orleans. 

‘The character and consequence of this city, as a 
commercial mart, is permanently established. I 
can never decline in its growth, or capacity for ex. 
tensive enterprize in trade. Is capital will increase 
in proportion as its advantages shall unfold them- 
selves to the commercial worid. As an exporting 
city, it must become in time, unrivalled by any 
other in the world; because it is destined to be the 
depot for the productions of a range of fertile coun- 
try as exiensive as one naif of modern Europe. The 
same muyrhty capacities, must render :t the import. 
ing market for the supply of the same range of 
country in those articles of foreign growth which it 
it may require. li will be liable to fewer of those 
vecissitudes in commerce, winch so often -distress 
the other cities of the Unired States. From the 
nature of our staples, this great mart must be al- 
ways kept in a vigorous state ‘They are the mate- 
rials imperiousiy demanded for internal consump- 
tion; and which, of course, will compose the great 
basis of iniernal commerce, where war, on the de- 
faications of foreign trade, shail reach with severest 
effect, the cities on the Atlantic side of the country. 


9. Notices of climatic influence on health and longevity. 


There is no subject on which more erroneous 
conclusions have been made by ignorance and pre- 
judice, than in relation to the general climate of this 
state. They have associated with its southern si- 
tuation, excessive heat, pestilence, and death But 
a variety of circumstances that have a direct ten- 
dency to impress on the climate a very different 
character, seem either to have been never under- 
stood, or if known, never to have been admitted in 
tlie estimate on this subject 

1t is true, that its situation is further towards the 
South, than any ether part of the United States; and 
that it has a considerable portion of low ground at. 
tached to it. But itis almost uniformly level, and 
generally open to the most refreshing and salubri- 








ous breezes from the Gulph of Mexico. The fogs 
that arise are instantly dissipated, leaving a pure and 
highly genial atmosphere, sufficiently cool and in- 
vigorating for the preservation of health, in the 
warmest seasons’ of the year. The sea winds afc 
highly impregnated with the saline of the element 
from which they are wafted. ‘This quality is known 
to be antibilious. It is a powerful precipitent of the 
Muagmata, which in other gountrics far from the 
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ocean, communicate to the air and fogs their malig- 
nant properties, Lt is for these reasons (hat the 
fevers of Louisiana are very seldom of a highly un- 
favourable type, but easily yield to early medicinal 
applications. 

Another incontestible proof of the excellence of 
our climate may be deduced from the genera: ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, and ~arious examples 
of longevity. The human countenance is pot im- 
pressed with the florid cast common io the north: 
but it by no means indicates a morbid or relaxed 
state of the vital functions. The body retains its 
activity to a very great age. In the inicrior, there 
are very numerous examples of human life being 
extended from 70 to 90 years. There are several 
also, of 100, 104, 108, 110 Do the other parts of 


the United States give stronger proois of the supe- 
riority of climate? There are seme ‘sitvations im 
Louisianana, more unwholesome than otiiers. Is 


there any portion of the globe, of similar extent, 
without this exception? 

As additional proofs of the healthfulness of this 
climate, the foilowing tables of births and deaths, 
in the two districts of Attakapas and Opelousas, will 
exhibit results that cannot, perhaps, be any where 
equalled :— 

Statement of Births and 

Deaths, for 15 years, 

in Attakapas. 


Statement of Births and 
Deaths, for 19 years, 
in Opelousas. 









































. 
Years | Births.! Deaths Years. | dirths Deathsl 
mas} ol a | (|) ef art 
41| 99} 58 
5 2} 90] 97 
5 140 32 3 81 45 
6 110 32 i 
6 4 i 30 
71 206| 38 
5] 68] 25 
8| 167] 59 6] 115] 29 
9} 166 58 
7 100 15 
10 191 69 8 i 
1 110 27 
11 213 68 . 9 ‘ 
] : 04 27 
12] 184] 62 
2] 184 10] 119] 40 
13 155 70 3 3 
11| 153] 35 
14/ 167| 58 3 
4 12] 135] 31 
15] 191] 76 13} 121] 57 
16] 189] 71. 14 147 3 | 
107 | 25 30] 5: 
17 15] 139] 52 | 
. 16 184. 55 
15 | 2378 | 815 - 47] 162] 48 
18 177 55 
19 | 2289 | 679 } 
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The heats are not so excessive as have been gen- 
erally imagined. Asthe warm seasons advance the 
winds are chiefly confined to polar points, and are 
much more vivid than at any other season of the 
year. ‘Thermometical estimates have given resuits 
much more favourable to the temperature of the 
air of this country than other parts of the United 
States, eight, ten, and twelve degrees more to the 
north. The mercury is seldom higher here than 
91 degrees; and it often rises in Kentuck), the 
City of Washington, and New York, to 96 and 98 
degrees 

Meats retain their purity in the air several days 
without salt ; and the well water is much cooler af- 
ter being drawn up and placed in the shade twenty. 
four hours. In the limestone countries they be- 
come impure in the course of a very short time, 
under the same circumstances. There can be ng 








fs 


better evidence in favour of the salubrious quality 
of the atmosphere, than facts of this kind. They 
chiefly apply to the lével open prairie districts. 


10. Laws and Goveriment- 


The laws and political institutions of this country. 
are of a nature judiciously calculated enough, to 
protect all the fiindamental rights of the citizen 
In their first prineples and spirit they maintain a 
Strong similitude with those which have been adopt 
ed in the other states. The Roman civil law which 
has been recognized in Souisiana by Treaty, and 
"tain statutary modifications of its provisions, from 
rules of right in relation to the principles 
These rules, although they differ in 
matters of form, and in some essentials, from the 
former, vet their general b are to the same 
points, and embrace the same objects 

Tn criminal proceedings, the forms of the com 

: ex 
atautes of the local 
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spirit of its ponal department, have established, in 
Most cases. as just a proportion between the of 
fence and its correspondent pinishment, as exists 

at present in any of the states of the union. 
Experience, however, has manifested, that both 
the civil and crininal jurisprudence of the state ts 
This will be gradually 


~+ 


=t 


susceptible of improvement. 
effected as ancient prejudices shali weat away, as 
h laws act in the ordinary pro- 








the objects upon w 
gress of society. siial! 
Ierislation shall be better understaod, and the dig- 
nity of gorernment more sensibly felt and appre- 
ciated by the enlightened and independent popula- 
tion which is now rapidly occupying the soil of the 


change, and as the science of 


country. sy : / 
At present much of the imbecility of infamy, in 
experimental policy, is visible in the acts of the Ite 
gislature This is greatly owing to the incantions 
manner of its organization by the people themscives 
In no part of America has the right of suffrage, the 
great palladium of free government, been more wan 
tonly abused by the sinister.influence of designing 
demagogues and empirics. An amiable people, ig 
norant of the principles of our instit ‘tions, have 
been too often the victims of a confidence which 
has drawn them aside from their true interests as a 
community. Seizing on the impressions of passive 
obedience, made by the ancient governments, and 
and the prejudices arising from identity of rel 
Janguage, habits, and country, the imposing s 
tions of wealth. and frequently the more 
influence of consangttinity, the leaders of party have 
sometimes been enabled to wield the pliable demo- 
racy of Louisiana, in a course of elections, exceed- 
ingly unpronitious to these important public mea- 
sures, the immediate offspring ofa legislation guid- 
ed by wisdom, and animated by patriotic duty. But 
this degrading species “of dominion is rapidly pass- 
ing away. In the political intelligence, spirit, and 
moral feelings of the population about to be added 
to the present inhabitants; whose former errors will 
be corrected by the associati a revolution will 
succeed, whose principles are destined to make the 
government rather subservient to the general weal 


igion, 
secuCc- 
cible 
























of society, than a medium for the qualification of 


private motive and individual ambition. 





izations and Rizhts, are of the 
following description : 

Legislative Department.—Members of the popu- 

lat branch continue in service two years. Two 


Constitutional 
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ded, by act of 


{No. ¥ 


years residence in the state, one’ in the districe 
where the candidate offers, property to the amount 
of five hundred dollars, and the age of twenty-one 
years, are the requisite qualifications, 

The Right of Suffrage is extended to all who 
have resided twelve months in the district, and paid 
i state tax the last six months. The mode of vot 
ing is by ballot. 

Senators are chosen for four years—a residence 
of four years in the state, one in the district where 
the candidate offers, twenty seven years of age, and 
property ta the value of one thousand dollars, are 
the requisite qualifications. 

Execntive department:—The Governor is elected 
by the people; though if there be two or more cap. 
didates, the legislature may select for that ofiice, if 
they think proper, the person who mav have the 
next highest number of votes. He holds his office 
for four years, an: is ineligible to. serve in the same 
capacity, the four succeeding years. ‘Thirty-fiye 
aears of age, residence within the state for six veurs, 
ada landed preperty to the amount of five th ou. 





sand dollars, are the requisite qualifications. Some 
{appointments to office are made by the governor in 
jthe usual way—oth rs by the legislature. He re- 
| mits fines aud forfeitures; grants reprieves and par- 
| dons, except in cases of impeachment, with the ap- 
| poobation of the Senate. In cases of treason he 
| woants pardons, until the end of the next meeting 
of the general assembly, in which, the power of fi- 
nal pardon 1s vested. 

Judiciary department:—The judiciary power is 
ivested in a supreme court, and inferior courts. The 
;supreme court is appellate in its jurisdiction, and 
extends to all civil matters where the amount ex. 
|eeeds three hundred dollars It consists of not less 
than three, nor more than five judges. There are 
also district courts, established by the legislature, 
consisting of one judge each, whose powers extend 
to all matters civil and criminal. There are also 
parish judges, whose jurisdiction extends to almost 
all matters of a civil nature, to the amount 6f $300, 
with an appeal to the supreme court, in cases, above 
one hundred dollars. Their powers in criminal 
cases, principally extend to the trial of slaves for 
certain offences. ‘They take cognizance of all mat- 
ters relative to the proof of wills—appoint guard- 
| ians, Curators and administrators—make inventories, 
!appraisements and public sales of property, except 
in cases of execution. Justices of the peace have 
|urisdic tion tothe amount of fifty dollars, with an 
appeal to the parish courts in all cases over twenty 
dollars All judges hold their office during good 
behaviour. In‘cases that do not give the right of 
‘impeachment, they may be removed on a vote of 
| two-thirds of the legislature. 
| The House of Representatives originate impeach- 
iments; the senate has the exclusive power of trial. 
j All civil officers are subject to impeachment for 
jmisdemeanor in office. The legislature has the 
{power of enacting laws to preserve the purity of 
|elections. Under certain exceptions, absence from 
|the state on public business, does not forfeit resi- 
jdence. The power of extending laws can alone be 
| exercised by the legislature. Provisions are made 
| for guarding the great fundamental principles of li- 
j berty, and the rights of property; and for revising 
the constitution; when its defects shall be pointed 
out by experience. 

The preceding views exhibit a section of the 
Union abounding with vast natural capacities for 
the huppiness of man The picture has been faith- 

















fully delineated. It is presented by the author t 
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Vor. VII.) 


the contemplatian of his countrymen in the south- 
ern states, to enable them to make comparative es- 
timates ef advantage between the positions ‘hey now 
occupy, and the country which has been the subjec' 
of this communication. At a moment when they 
appeared to be animated by the spirit of emigration, 
it was deemed a social duty, by expanding the ho- 
rizon of information, to multiply in their bands, the 
means of comimanding the most eligible situations 
for their permanent establishment. In all cases. 
however, before the removal of families, a visit to 
the country is seriously recommended. 
Louisiana, Opelousas, June 6, 1819. 





THE NAVY. 

FROM THE NEW-YORK MERCANTILE ADVERTISER. 

The following article is extracted from the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, just republished 
in this city by Messrs. Kirk & Mercein.—The Liver- 
pool Courier in extracting the article, recommends 
it as a subject of transcendent importance, and ad- 
miradly calculated to allay the extravagant fears 
which many well-meaning, but inconsiderate, Eng- 
lishmen entertain with respect to the. probable ma- 
ritime supremacy of the United States, and the con- 
sequent declension of the naval superiority which 
Great Britain at present enjoys : 

Comparison between the British and Ameri- 
can Navy. 

* The successful manner in which America fitted 
out afew ships of war during the late contest, may 
have induced some persons to give credit to ber 

P 
extravagant boasts, and to suppese that she will, at 
ne remote period, become a great naval power, and 
perhaps, dispute with us our superiority on the 
ecean. ‘This topic merits some attention. The 
formation of a navy must depend on the quantity of 
commercial shipping, in which sailors can be pre- 
viously trained in the knowledge and practice of 
their profession America at present has an abund- 
ant supply of sailors, but the abundance is unna- 
tural, and principally owing to causes which have 
now ceased to exist, and they have become bur- 
thensome rather than beneficial to the community. 
The extensive war, which for more than twenty 
years raged in Europe. and in which all the naval 
powers were in turn involved, raised the mercan- 
tile navy of America to a height which it would 
never have otherwise attained, and which it will 
never reach again. Ata very early period of that 
war, the colonies of the enemies of fngland could 
neither transmit their preductions to the mother 
country, nor receive the necessary supplies but 
through neutrals; and America in that characier 
enjoyed almost the whole carrying trade of conti- 
nental Europe. The fisheries were in their hands; 
and in our islands they were allowed to trade to 2 
greater extent than perhaps was politic even at that 
period. All this gave a wonderful impulse to the 
American shipping. and increased its tonnage fron 
700,000 tons, the amount in 1792, to 1,550,000, the 
amount when the war with England commenced. — 

« The alteration of circumstances has already di 
minished, and will yet more diminish the mercan 
tile navy of America. The rate of pay in Amencai 
ships in time of peace must be regulated, not by 





the wages of labour within the states, but by the 
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wages which other nations pay to their sailors ; if it 
were otherwise, the freight of goods by American 
ships would be much higher than by those of other 
countries. Ina period of peace the Americans 
have no advantages in the carrying trade, since they 
can neither build, victual, nor navigate ships cheap- 
er than the nations of Europe. 

‘* Our northern philosuphers have recently dis 
covered, among other rapid advances which the 
United States have made, that their foreign com- 
merce has increased, ‘ and that already their mer- 
cantile navy is within a few thousand tons of our 
own; and have grounded upon this notable dis- 
covery the * prophecy,’ * that in two or three years 
they must overtake and outstrip us.? We have 
stated the tonnage of the merchant ships of Ameri- 
ca at 1,350,000 tons; but Mr. Pitkin, an acute sta- 
tistical writer and a member of Congress, observes, 
that of this amount only 1.550.000 were actually 
navigated, which employed about 62,000 men. This 
was the highest point to which the mercantile navy 
ever rose Since the return of Europe to a state 
of peace, it has rapidly declined The foreign ton- 
nage has been reduced half, and the domestic, 
which includes the fisheries, sensibly diminished. 

* Whilst the mereantile navy of America has 
been thus dwindling down to that natural state 
which its limited capital and small surplus of pro- 
ductions will support, that of Great Britain kas in- 
creased with unexampled rapidity. In the year 
isil, it amounted to 2,474,774 tons, and employed, 
162,547 men and boys to navigate it: within the 


| seven years which have since elapsed, a great ac- 


cession has taken place, and the tonnage now 
amounts to 2,873,940, navigated by 173,830 men.— 
Whilst America, in the most flourishing state of 
her commerce, coula only draw supplies for a fight. 
ing navy from 62,000 men, we have 173,000 from 
which to obtain the requisite recruits, without tak- 
ing into our calculation the numerous maritime in- 
habitants who are employed in the smaller craft, 
which are unregistered; in the fishing boats which 
surround every part of our coast; and in the boats, 
barges, and lighters, which conduct the commercial 
lading from the sea to the interior. 

“ As the deficiency of seamen, and of the power 

to obtain the service o such as they havs, for the 
navy, is an obstacle to »ny formidable increase of 
the maritime power of America, financial reasons 
will also be found equally to obstruct a great or ra- 
pid progress. ‘The annual average expence of ° 
mainiaining the naval force of Great Britain, during 
a war, may be taken at 8 or 10,000,000 sterling. 
‘To create such’a force, to accumulate stores of all 
kinds sufficient to keep it up to its high standard, 
to construct arsenals, docks, and machinery, and 
fortifications for its defence, must far exceed any 
sum which any government in the United States 
vould venture to submit to the consideration of 
Congress. Our navy is already created, and national 
feelings, as well as the conviction of its boundless 
services to ourselves and the whole civilized world, 
during twenty years of tremendous and fearful con- 
Rict, will support the British nation in the unne- 
cessary expense of maintaining its superiority; but 
the distance between creating ind upholding such 
an implement of attack and defence is immense. 

‘** But farther, if the maritime population and 
the finances of America should improve so as to 
enable them to form a navy, local circumstances 
of a very important nature would prevent it. The 
hores of the United states are nearly equal to 





the whole extent of coast which Great Britaig 
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presents to the sea. On the most extended part 
of that line, viz. from the Capes of Virginia to the 
southernm st boundary, there is no port in which 
a shin of the’ line, or even one of the larger class of 
frigates, can be received; in fact the whole south- 
ern coast is destitute of harbours, for the rivers 
oa which Charieston and Savannah are built have 
bars which, except at spring tides, preclnde the 
entrance of even the smallest frigates. ‘The great 
rivers Chesapenke sad Delaware, though capable of 
admitting large ships, afford no security against a su- 
perior naval force. New-York. Newport in Rhode- 
$sland, and Boston, though toleradle harbours may 
be easily blockaded, and the ships that rendezvous 
theré be rendered usciess, whilst a small naval 
force might scour every harbour and river to the 
southward 6F them. A country so extended as 
America would find dificuttics in forming a naval 
force, which are not experienced in Great Britain. 
la a case of great emergency the whole of our na- 
val population might be concentrated at any one 
point, so 49 in six or eight days, if it were necessary, 
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: ! 
to mana larger fleet than was every yct equipped; | 
but if America had an equal fleet in the onty ports: 


which willadmit it, so long a pertod must elapse 
before her maritime population could be collected, 
even if the power cf impressment were exercised, 
that the whole might be very leisurely destroyed be- 
fore the hands could be brought together to man 
them.” 


OFFICIAL. 


ADJT. AND LINSPR. GEN’S, OFFICE, 
augues, 13th, 2819. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
Promotions and Appointments made ina the 
Army of the United States, since the publica- 


tion of the General Order of the 10th March, : 


1819. 
Corps of Engineers. 

Major Charles Gratiot, to be lieutenant colonel, Sist 
March 1819 vice, 3’ Ree, resigned 

Captain Samuel Babcock, to be major, Sist March 
1819, vies Gratiat, prometed 

Brevet captain D) B Douglass Ist licutenant to be 
captain, ist March 1339, vice Babcock promo- 
ted 

Zi lientenant Thomas I Leslie, to be Ist Heutenant, 
Sist March 1819, vice Douglass, promoted. 

Bu lieutenant William Hi Chase, to be ist lieutenant, 
Slst March 1839, vice, ‘Frescott, resigned. 


Ordnance Denartment. 


Brevet-captain Joseph S, Nelson, lieutenant, to be 
captain, 13th August 1819, vice, ‘fyler dismissed. 

2 diieutenant Charles F Morton, to be Ist lieutenant 
3ist March 1819 vice, Lyman, resigned. 

2d lieutenant John W Philips, to be Ist Keutenant 
ith Augusi 1819 vice, Nelson, promoted 

34 heutenant Martin ‘Lhomas, to be 2d lieutenant 
Sist March 1819 vice, Morton, promoted 

3d lieutenant 3, A. Rigail, to be 2.1 lieutenant, 15th 
August, 1819 vice, Philips promoted 


| 





Light Artivery. 


2d lieut Walter Smith, to be 1st lieut Sth June 1819: 


vice Gates jr. resigned 
2d It Henry F Evans, to be Ist It 8th August 1819, 
vice Shaw, deccased. 


Corps of Artillery. 

Brevet capt Chester Koot, Ist it to be capt Sth 
March, 1819, vice Hall resigned 

Ist Lt Gustavus Loomis, to be capt. 7th April 1819, 
vice Scott, deceased 

Brevet capt John Mountford, IstIt to be capt 11th 
August i819, vice Reed, deceased. 

2d It Robert C. Brent, to be Ist It 5th March 1819, 
vice Root, promoted 

<d It Alexander F Cochrane, to be Ist It 7th April 
1819, vice Loomis promoted 

2d it Thomas W Lendrum, to be Ist It. 30th May 
1819, vice Nicoll, resigned 

2a it. James Spencer, to be Ist It. 31 July 1819, vice 
Gardner, resigned. . 

2d It. A Adams, to be Ist It. 11th Aug 1819, vice 
Mountfort, promoted. 


First Regiment of Infantry. 

ist It Thomas S. Kegers to be capt 16a March 1819 
vice Gray resigned. 

Ist It Waddy V. Cobbs, to be captain, 3lst March 
1819, vice Peychaud, resigned 7 

2d it Jehial Books, to be 1st It 16th March 1819, 
vice Rogers, promoted 

2d lt Wm. R. Jouett, to be Ist It Sist March 1819, 
vice Cobba, promoted, 

2d It Alexander B. Garrard, to be 1st It 26th July, 
1819, vice Seaton dropped. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 
ist It Wm Hoifman, io be capt Ist May 1819, vice 
Sproul, resigned 
2d It Elisha Ciark, to be Ist It, Ist May 1819, vice, 
Hofiiman, promoted 
2d It Seth Johnson, to be Ist It, lst May 1819, vice 
Palmer, resigned. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain Alexandria Cummings, of the 4th Infantry, 
to be major 20th April, 1819, vice Taylor promo- 
ted 
21 It Britton Evans, to be Ist It, April 1819, vice, 
‘Taliaferro, resigned. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

Major Z Tavlor, of the 3d infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel, 20th April, 1818, viec, Clinch promoted. 

ist lieut. [fenry Wilson, to be capt. 20th April, 1819 
vice Cummings promoted 

Ist. lieut. Rich. M Sands, to be capt. 30th April, 1819 
vice, M‘Gavock, jr resigned. 

2d lieut. Wm H Barclay, to be Ist lieut. 20th April, 
1819 vice, Wilson, promoted 

2d lieut. Lee Slaughter, to be ist lieut. 50th April, 
1819, vice, Sands, promotéd 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
1st lieut. Ephriam Shaylor, to be capt. 30th April 
1819 vice Smith resigned 
2d lieut James M’Jivain, to be AIst lieut SOth April, 
1819 vice, Shaylor promoted 
2d lieut Benj Fitch, to be 1st lieut, 30th June, 1819 
vice Sawyer resigned 
Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Ast Tieut Micajah Crapper, to be captain, Slst May? 
1819, vice Corbaly, resigned 
Ist lieut Granville Leftwick, to be capt 15th June 
1819 vice Gray deceased 
2d lieut Henry S Mallory, to be Ist lieut Slst May, 
1819, vice Crupper promoted 





2nd licut W D Hopkins, to be 1st lieut 15th JURey 
1219, vice Leftwick promoted. 


fiNo.’7” 














Vor. VIL] 
Eight Regiment of Infantry. 


Lieut. col. D L Chinca, of the 4th infaatry, to be col 
20th April, 1819, vice Nicholas, resigned 

Ist lieut Samuel Riddle, to be capt 11th April, 1819 
vice Dorman decease: 

Ist lieut John Maul, to be capt. 8th May 1819, vice 
Youngs resigned 

Ist lieut R.B Mason,to be capt. Slst. July 1819 
vice Austin, resigned 

Ind lieut John Page, to be 1st lieut, Ist Jan. 1819, 
vice, Kennedy resigned ; 

4d lieut John Wheelock, to be Ist lieut 19th March 
1819 vice Eddy dismissed 

2d lieut John Philbrick, to be 1st lieut 11th April, 
1819, vice Riddle promoted 

Qnd lieut John Krems, to be Lst lieut 8th May, 1819 
vice Maul promoted 

2d lieut E. Webb, to be Ist lieut Slst July 1819 
vice Mason promoted 

Rifle Regiment. 

Ast lieut Thomas F. Smith, to be capt 25th April 
1819, vice Gant deceased 

21 lieut David H Campbell, to be Ist lieut 25th 
April, 1819 vice Smith promoted, 


Appointments. 


J Ponte Macmahon, surgeon’s mate, 3d infantry, to 
be post surgeon, 23d July, 1819 

Selah Kirby, to be post surgeon, 27th July 1819. 

Thomas Grimbrede, to be drawingmaster, military 
academy, 6th Jan. 1819 

Second lieutenant J. Edmonston, rifle, to be assis 
that commissary of subsistence 25d March, 1819. 


Corps of Engineers. 
€adet Wm. A. Eliason, to be 2d lieut. Ist July, 1819. 
Cadet Frederick A. Underhil’ do do 
Cadet Corneilus Ogden do - do 
Cadet Edward Mansfield do do 
Cadet Henry Brewerion dobvt. do 


Ordnance Department. 
Cadet John R. Bowes, to be 3d lieut Ist July, 1819, 
d d 


Cadet Benj Walker 0 ) 
Amos Woodward, late It. do 13th Aug 1819 
Joseph Buckley, late It: do * do 
Charles Thomas, Pa. do do 
dames Dawson, Md, do do 


Light Artillery. 
Cadet Zebina J. D. Kinsley, to be 2d lieut. 1st July, 


1819. 
Cadet Justin Dimmick do do 
Cadet Daniel Tyler do do 
Cadet Ethan C Sickles do do 
Cadet John M. Edwards do do 
Cadet Joseph D. Rupp do do 
Corps of Artillery. 
eet A. Thompson, to be 2d lieut, 1st July, 
19. 

Cadet Wm. W. Turnbull do do 
Cadet Joshua Baker do do . 
Cadet George W. Whistler do do 
Cadet John F. Hamtramck do do 
Cadet James Hepburn do do 
Cadet John L. L’Engle do do 
Cadet Austin Brockenborough do do 
Cadet Jacob A. Dumest do do 
Cadet James R. Blancy do do 
Cadet Henry Gilbert © do do 
Cadet Wm. Swift do do 
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™. a sergeant, to be 2d lieut. 15th Aug. 
Peter Wilson, Ca. do do 
John R. Thornton, Ohio do aco 
John M. Brooke, Va. do do ~ 
Lemuel Gaies, Md. do do 
John Smith, Pa. do co 
Abram Brady, Pa. do do 
James Lovell, Mass. . do do 
Robert Wiight, M.D. do do 
Thomas P. Ridgely; Md. do do 
William Poist, Pa. do do 
Charles I’. Spering, Pa. co do 
James W. Webb, N. Y. du de 
Anthony Pickevin, Qr. M. Ser. do do 


First Regiment of Infantry. 
Geo W Templeman, iste cap. to be 2d lieut..17 Mar. 


1819 
Adam E. Hoffman, Ohio do 13 Aug. 
James P Harrison, S. C. do do 
lt. A.L Codman, Ct. do do 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 
Cadet Mn. Livingston, to be 2d lieut. Ist July, 1819. 


E. B. Griswoid, N.Y. do do 
Samuel L. Russel, N. Y do do 


Third Regiment of Infaniry. 
Horatio N. Baker, to be 2d lieut. 3th Aug. 1819. 
Ming Valleau, N Y do do do. 
Henry F. Nall, to be surg. mate, 23d July, do: 
Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
John M. Barrett, late lieut. to be 2c iieut. 13th Aug. 


Frederick W Miller, Pa do do 
Pierce Butler, S C do de 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
— Laaly, late lieut. to be 2d wn 13th Aug: 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
pan mewn. Ky to be 2d lieut. 13 Aug. 
Andrew O Waterhouse, Ky do do 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
John — + pateamees ordnance, to be 2d lieut, 24 July, 
1819. 
John Stewart, sergeant do do 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 
Ben L E Bonneville, It light art. to be 2d It. 10 Mar. 


1819 
Edward J. Lambert, It corps of art. do do 
Cadet Wm Malcolm do 1dJuly 
Cadet John M‘Kenzie do do 
Cadet Jasper Strong do do. 
Amos R. Tbatcher, Pa do 13 Aug. 


Edward C. Carter, to be surgeon’s mate 15 Mar. 
Ayers P. Merrill do 19 do 
Rifte Regiment. 


J. Edmondson, to be 2d lieut. 22d Mar..1819 


Cadet Roswell Conant do —_ Ist July 
Charles Walker, N H do 15th August 
By order D. PARKER, 


Adj. and Inspector-Gen. 





Note—By General Order, of this date, lieutenant 
colonel Brooke, of the Sth, is transferred to the 4th 
Infantry ; and lieutenant colonel Taylor, of the 4.h; 








is transferred to the 8th Infantry. 
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NEW YORK 

Burraro, Aug. $.—For the information of 
the curious who may visit the Falls, we would 
state. that within a few days past a very safe 
foot bridge had been completed, extending 
from Goat Island, to a small Island contain- 
ing about three quarters of an acre, which 
hangs upon the precipice, and divides the 
sheet of water between Goat Island and the 
American shore. ‘The bridge is about 5U 
feet long and crosses a rapid branch of the ri- 
ver about 25 feet above the Great Fall. From 
the small Island there is said to be a very 
grand and particular view of the Fall on the 
American side of Goat Island. 

We learn that the Canal Commissioners 
have recently appointed a person to survey 
Buffalo Harbor, in order to obtain the neces- 
sary infurmation to guide them in the prose- 
cution o! their duties. 

The conmissioners under the treaty of 
Ghent for ascertairing the Boundary Line 
have finished the survey of the Niagara River 
The U.S. sehr. Ghent is waiting for a wind 
to take gen. Porter and suite up the Lake, in 
pursuance of his oficial duties. 

Among the strangers of distinction who ar- 
rived in this village last week, on their way to 
the Falls, were com. Bainbridge and captain 
Rogers, of the U S. Navy, who will take 
passage at Lewiston, in the steam boat Onta- 
rio, for Quebec. 

RIODE ISLAND. 

A Couuecs. for the education of Youths 
belonging to the Society of Friends, has been 
recentiy established at Providence. It prosi 
ses, under the liberal auspices of the Friends 
in Rhode Island, to become a flourishing Se 
minary of Learning. 

VERMONT. 

On the night of the isth July, a piece of 
land upwards of two acres, on the western 
bank ot Otter Creek, in Weybridge, Vermont, 
instantaneously caved away and sunk about 
twenty feet from its former level. The 
ground, except a few feet of the surface, was 
composed, to a depth not ascertained, of blue 
clay, the upper strata of which were broken 
aud turned up in a manner similar to cakes 
of ice, when stopped in an overflowed stream, 
There were on tie ground, a dwelling house 
anid potter’s shop, which were overturned and 
dashed to pieces, and. the furniture entirely 
destroyed. ‘The frightened inhabitants, luck- 
ily warned of their danger by the cracking of 
the house for a few minutes before the con- 
vulsion, had just made their escape. ‘The 
walls and contents of the cellar sunk between 
the fragments of clay; and the garden, or- 
chard, &c. with trees buried to their tops, 
exhibit a melancholy scene of ruin, The bed 
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of the river, which was clay, and more thag 
twenty feet deep in that place, was raised b 
the concussion, so as tostop the water for 
seven or eight hours, when it cut a new 
channel. 

The novelty of the event has attracted 
thousands of spectators to view the ruins. 

the damage sustained by the owners, 
Messrs. Shubael and Charles Wales, is esti: 
mated at 8 or 900 dollars, and it is hoped 
that the people in the vicinity, remembering 
their own liability to be deprived in an instant, 
of every earthly comfort, by the over-ruling 
hand of Providence, will assist them to repair 
the loss. — Christian Messenger. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

LONGEVITY.—There is now living in the 
town of Middleton, in the sta e of Massachussetts, 
an old lady by the name of Ruru Ennio, at the 
very advanced age of one hundred and two. She 
has two sons living: —Srephen, ayed 78, who has 
one child and five grand-children, is in good health, 
and works every day at the coopering and various 
ether business; his eye sight is perfect. Asa, the 
other brother, will be 7% in September next; 
has 4 chidren and 6 grand chiidren. One son 
(Andrew) deceased at about the age of 50, from 
whom are 5 children 22 grand childcen, Mrs El. 
liot has been a widow a number of years; she hasa 
sister, Betsey Nickhols, aged 90, who has 10 chil- 
dren, 20 grand children, 5 great grand children, and 
4 of the fourth generation, She has alsoa brother, 
Jon Hutchinson, aged &3, who has 3 children.-- 
Mies Elliot followed the market to Boston and Sa- 
lem fiom youth until she was 85 years old; was 
famous for selling mint water and cloth; was run 
over by a truck in Salem, the wheel paising 
over her breast and head, after the age of 80; she 
recovered in about tw» hours, so as to mount her 
horse and ride home, a distance of 10 miles. She 
has always heen remarkable for her industry, and 
has worked until within 3 years; she was very 
handsome even atthe ave of 40. Inthe revolution- 
ary warsie woud weave 20 yards of cloth a day, 
for solitiers shirts Afier the age of 90 she could 
mount her horse and ride about the country, and 
walk offbriskly.a mile and an half atatime. She 
never drank any spirit until within a few years, and 
then but very sparingiy. . After the age of 90 she 
settled an estate at the Probate Court correctly. 


DIED, 
In Halifax, William Bowie, Esq, merchant, kil- 
led ina duelthe 2Istult with Richard J. Uniake, 
Esq, an attorney at law,and son of the Attorney- 
General of Nova-Scotia, Edward M’Sweney acd 
Stephen W. Deblois, Esqrs were seconds. ‘The 
deceased was the challenger, in consequence of 
ome assertions made use of respecting him, by 
Mr. U, inacausein Court, Thesurviviag duel- 
ist, and his seconds, were tried on the 28th ult, for 
the murder; but although the fact of the duei was 
proved, yet, as the jury did not consider that the 
acctised acted from malice propense, but found that 
the combat was fiir and honorable; and so acknow- 
‘edged by the deceased on his dexth bed, they ac. 
quitred the prisoners, very much, itis added, to the 
pablic satisfaction, 
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COMMUNICATEDs 

1 send you, enclosed, an extract from my 

Serap-book; which I transcribed from the “ Me- 

moirs of Aichard Cumberland, esq.” which were 
written by himself. - M. 


Character of the Right Honourable Wittiam Grr. 
narp Hamiitrox, one of the reputed authors of 
Jonivs’ Lerrenrs. 


Mr Hamizton, in the English Parliament, got 
the nick-name of single-speech. He, however, in 


the Irish House of Commons, spoke well, but not | 


often. He had a promptitude of thought, and a ra- 
nid flow of well conceived matter, with many other 
requisites, that only seemed waiting for opportuni- 
ties to establish. his reputation as an orator. He had 
a striking countenance, a graceful carriage, great 
self possession, and personal courage. He was not, 
éasily, put out of bis way by any of those unaccom- 
modating repugnances, that men of weak nerves, 
or more tender consciences, might have stumbled 
at, or been checked by. He could mask the pas. 
sions that were natural to him, and assume those 
that did not belong-to him. He was indefatigable, 
meditative, and mysterious. His opinions were the 
result of long labour and much reflection; but he 
had the art of setting them forth as if they were the 
starts of real genius and a quick perception. He 
had as much seeming steadiness as a partizan could 
stand in need of; and all the real flexibility that 
could suit his purpose, or advance his interest. 





EPITAPHS 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young, 
Who, on the twenty-fourth of May 
Began to hold her tongue! 


ON JOHN PENNY. 
IN WIMBORNE CHURCH-YARD. 
Reader, if cash thou art in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep—and thou wih find—a rzyxy! 
AN EQUAL COUPLE. 


*Tis odd this pair can ne’er agree, 
Although so rqvat in their lives; 

The very worst of husbands he, 
And she, thé very worst of wives. 





; 


MONEY CONCEBNS, 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Jacob Barker has issued a pamphlet of fifty 
pages, addressed to the public, giving a minute and 
detailed statement of his banking operations, the 
situation in which he stands as to pecuniary matters, 
and likewise all his transactions with the United 
States, relative to loans, &c. In the course of the 
publication, Mr. Barker says, he shall offer himself 
next spring to the electors of the southern district, 
as a candidate for a seat in the senate of this state 
He concludes his pamphlet, on the subject of his 
dispute with government, in the following words: 


“ How this controversy will result, time only can 
determine, if the government should ever so far lis- 
ten tothe voice of reason and jusijce, as to submit 
the whole affair to_thg decision A competent and 


| 
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disinterested men, as arbitrators between us; and if 
onsuch submission a balance should be found against 
me, it will, I hope and trust, be in my power to li- 
quidate the sarae_ I, however, am persuaded that 
such an investigation would result in a balance, due 
to me from the Government, more than equal to the 
payment of all my debts, without the ard of my reul 
or personal estate.—All I ask is-justice 
JACOB KARKER.” 

U 8S. Baxx Srock.—In Philadelphia, Aug. 13, 95 
offered, 96} usked, no sales this forenoon. In‘New 
York, Aug. 12, 95 was offered, 9635 4asked. Tn 
Richmond, Aug. 10, it was at 93, 

The US. Branch Bank, at Chillicothe, has re- 
cently refused to pay adraft to the amount of about 
$10,000, in specie. The specie was, as we are in- 
formed, wanted by gov. Cass, to fulfil a stipulation 
contained in some of the late :ndian treaties. Mr. 
Robert A. Forsyth, of Detroit, was the bearer of the 
draft, and having learnt that the money would not 
be paid to hii, he had the draft protested. 

Freprickssunc, Aug.14 ‘the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Office of the Farmers’ Bank of Vir- 
ginia, at this place, have commenced curtailing the 
expences of the institution, by dispensing with the 
office of Runner, and so reducing the sajaries of the 
casiner, bookkeeper, teller, and Discount Clerk, as 
to produce a saving in the expenses of this office of 
$1300 per annum . 

Perensnune, Aug. 13.—We have to state on the 
authority of letters receiyed from Raleigh, that oa 
Tuesday last, the State Bank of North Carolina re- 
solved upon the entire suspension of specie payments. 

Twenty dollar notes of the Franklin Bank, 
of Baltimore, are in circulation, of the ge- 
nuine plate, but forged signatures. The pub- 
lic are cautioned to be careful in receiving 
any of that denomination. 

Several strangers have been arrested at 
Quebec on charges of passing counterfeit 
money and base gold coin. 


Mina’s Expedition.—A surviving officerfof 
this expedition, has given notice in an Albany 
paper o: the fate of the chief and fifty six of- 
ficers belonging to it, Muna was taken by 
the Spaniards, Nov. 9, 1817, and shot the 
24th. Brig. gen. Young, It. col. Daily, major 
Sterling, capts. Cook, Sutton, Croker, Ro. 
berts, Bell, Stone, and Whitmore; lieutenants 








| Friend, Hascall, Verder, Conner, Berham, 
i Townsend, Stover, White, Spriner, Toby, 
| Donavan, Downing, Davis, M‘Kesson, Wil- 
‘sou, Hops, Davenport, Shires, and Jordan, and 
Drs. Hanasay and Knapp, were ail killed in 
various actions and sorties, or died of wounds 
or by sickness, between June 15, 1817, and 
Jan. i, 181%; Col J. Bradburn, capt. Ramsay, 
and lieuts. Brush, Steward, and Jarard, are 
still alive and in the Patriot service.—capts. 
Lansing, Rigal, and Hooper; lieuts Thoinp- 
son, Taulk, Haverland, Foster, Hutchinson. 
Larock, Conkling, T. Bond, Lovegrove, Lo- 
del, Christie, Devers and Millen, are prison- 
ers to the Spaniards, and confined in Spain, or’ 
at Vera Cruz 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
FROM THE CHARLESTON SOUTHERN PATRIOT. 


We have been favéred by his excellency the 
Governor, with the perusal of a letter from 


Maj. Wilson, Civil and Military Engineer, 
dated Ceiumbia, 22d ult. from which we have 
made the following extracts:— 


“ It gives me pleasure to state, that the 
works conuected with the Internal improve- 
meat of the State, still go on with spirit. As 
the bead of the Canal, which is to pass the 
great Falls of Fenn’s and Beard’s, we have 
nearly finished a handsome and = substantia! 
dam of four feet high and about 700 feet long, 
across the Saluda River; it is built of hewed 
timber boited wiih iron bolts to the socks, and 
Stones masonedin. We have dug about | 1-4 
miies of the Canal, and in one part (say a 
quarter of a mile) there is considerable pro- 
gress made in blasting and cutting the Canal 
through the solid rocks. We have finished 
three embankments and two dry stone walls, 
one 76 leet long and the other 123 long, for 
supporting the Canal along the slope of the 
hill; also abeavy culvert. ‘Che quantity of cut 
stone* blocks (for the aisler work) of which 
you saw a specimen, is considerably increased 
we only wait the arrival of lime to commence 
the. Wehave completed a sluice navigation 
on Broad River, commenced a little above 
M’Gowen’s Ferry to Chappell’s Mill; a dis- 
tance from this place of about 20 miles, and 
we have succeeded in removing the logs from 
the channel of Gengare River, from Granby 
tu the Bee Tree Landieg, about 20 miles also 
from Columbia. ‘There is a competent force 
on the Edisto River and both its branches; 
also a strong force on Peedee River, directed 
with great zeal and energy by General D.R. 
Williams. We have commenced removing 
the logs from Watteree River, and will em- 
ploy on that river two setts of flats with ma- 
chinery and about 40 men. ‘There are at 
present employed in different sections of the 
State about 400 men.” 





* We learn that it is the Granet Stone, equal to 
any of that kind that has been imported from the 
Northern Siaces, and is used in constructing the 
Locks and building the Walls along the slepe of 
the hills leading to the Rivers, &c. A specimen of 
this Stone is shortly expect:d when it willbe exhibi 
ted to-our fellow citizens. A number of Stone 


Cutlers are now engaged in preparing and squar- 
ing the stones, and no deubt is entertained but a 
company might be brought from the North, wh, 
might engave in such a work and make their for 
dunes, as if is believed the Stone might be brough’ 
to this market and sold upon lower terms than ii 
Could Le imported, 





[Nog 
THE YELLOW EEVER. 
From the Charleston Courier, of the 11th ings, 


 [t becomes our painful duty to state that 
the Yellow Fever bas made its appearance in 
this city. In doing this, we conceive that we ° 
are performiag a duty to humanity, and to 
the public in general, to whom we pledged 
ourselves to report the first case that occurred, 
We have been guarded in not exciting unne. 
cessarv alarm; and have, therefore, made this 
statement on the authority of the Beard of 
Health of this city, as weil as with the approe 
bation of the respectable medical gentlemen 
who attended a stranger that died this morp- 
ing, and who also are in attendance on two 
others that are now affected. 

We take this opportunity earnestly to re 
commend to strangers an immediate remova- 
to Sullivan’s Island, as a place of perfect safe. 
ty; and to our fellow citizens, generally, to 
have their houses and enclosures well cleaned 
and ventilated. 

The Charleston City Gazette, of the 11th 
instalso states that “we have the authority 
irom and are requested by, his honor the In. 
tendant, to state, that a death by the Yellow 
Fever occurred yesterday, and that two more 
cases existed. The subjects are all strangers 
to the climate, and it is hoped the diseare will 
not spread. Proper means have been taken 
to prevent it, as tae as possible. 

The public shall be apprised, from time to 
time, (from official sources) of the state of the 
disease, should it continue 

We think proper further to state, that the 
above cases of fever arose from peculiar cau 
ses, by no means general, aad should not imé 
mediately excite such serious alarm as to ine 
duce persons to leave the city whose business 
may ‘Tequire their attention. The general 
health of the city is good. We forbear to say 
more at present. 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR IN VENEZUELA. 
Extract of a letter from La Guayra, July 28, 1819, 


“The Grand Margarita armada composed 
of 20 armed vessels and 4 transports, having 
on board 950 English and Germans, and 200 
Creole troops, sailed on the 13th, from Mar: 
garita, and on the 15th, effected a landing at 
Pozuelos, 3 leagues from Barcelona, which 
place was taken on the 13th. Our army isat 
some distance in the interior, but are ere this, 


gone to windward, and if they fall io with the 
enemy will give good account of them. _ The 


écas, and the country round—business very 








dull. Prodyte high and scarce.” 


marching againstthe enemy. Our fleet has — 


“reatest tranquillity prevails ia this city, Care. 








ho. 


